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By ETHEL WoovEN it 
Director, Department of Industrial Education, Pontiac, Michigan 


ONTIAC, MICHIGAN, as 

the world knows, has built its 

community upon the manu- 
facture of automobiles, an industry 
which does not permit child labor 
to any great extent. Consequently 
boys and girls usually secure tem- 
porary jobs in other occupations un- 
til it is possible to enter the auto- 
motive industry. Home permits and 
permits for work outside of school 
hours may be issued to children of 
14 in Michigan, and any kind of 
permit to children between 15 and 
17; minors of 17 must have a cer- 
tificate of age. Domestic service |. 
and agriculture are not covered by “Nise 
working permit laws. There is no *. 
state regulation of strcet trades. 


Beginning with September, 1929, 





the expense of opportunities for 
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training. A cooperative apprentice 
course that employed 26 children 
in 1930 was discontinued entirely; 
mercantile occupations show a de- 
crease, and the increase occurs in 
street trades and domestic service. 
What does this mean? The figures 
show what is happening to boy and 
girl workers. They are not being 
received in as large numbers in 
stores and manufacturing establish- 
ments and are being forced to fall 
back upon strect trades, usually 
employing boys, and domestic serv- 
~~ icc, employing girls who find 1 
m necessary to earn the bit of sn 
needed to keep them in school. 
The increase in the number re- 
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the working permit office in Pon- 
tiac was made a part of the office 
of the Director of Industrial Edu- 
cation, with the coordinators of the 
continuation school in active supervision of all per- 
mits. An effort has been made over a three-year period 
to reduce illegal employment by a program of educa- 
tion for the child, teacher, and employer. This cdu- 
cational program is accomplished by a survey of all 
boys and girls in full-time school who are employed 
outside of school hours. Following the survey in the 
schools, employers are notified of illegal employment 
in their plants and pupils are called into the office to 
check any infractions of the law. 

A tabulation of places where boys and girls worked 
out of school hours in December 1930 and 1931, in- 
cluding jobs not requiring a permit as well as those 
for which a permit is required, reveals an increase in 
employment in spite of the business depression. The 
number of children employed rose from 437 in 1930 
to 449 in 1931. But the classification of the figures by 
occupations shows that the increase has occurred at 





tially explained, also, by the fact 


Courtesy, Kiwanis Magazine that with the closer supervision of 
As the Twig Is Bent... .” 


children so employed there has 
come a marked reduction in illegal 
employment and boys and girls are probably report- 
ing jobs which were not reported in previous years. 
However, the number of jobs requiring permits was 
reduced over one-half between 1930 and 1931, while 
the number of jobs requiring no regulation Csuch as 
strect trades and domestic service) nearly doubled. 
Recognizing this condition the report for 1931 also 
called for the number of boys and girls under 14 who 
might be employed in strect trades outside of school 
hours. Of the 449 boys and girls reporting, 99 were 
under 14 years of age and were selling papers and 
magazines on the strects outside of school hours. 

Turning from the number of children working out- 
side of school hours, to the number of work permits 
issued, we find similarly striking data. 

Figures reveal facts and a tabulation of all permits 
issued by the office for 1930 and 1931 is illuminat- 
(Continued on page 3) 
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“THE AMERICAN CHILD” 


HE National Child Labor Committce, 1n common 

with other social organizations, is fecling the need 
for conserving its funds for those activities which are 
of the most immediate and urgent importance in 
furthering child labor standards. It has therefore been 
decided to reduce THE AMERICAN CHILD temporarily 
from an 8-page to a 4-page publication. This will 
mean the omission of articles and news items of inter- 
est in the child labor field, and the National Child 
Labor Committee wishes to emphasize that it will be 
glad at any time to answer inquirics On any phase of 


child labor. 


STAGE CHILDREN IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


ESPITE the recommendations of the Committce 

on Vocational Guidance and Child Labor of the 
White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection, two bills have been introduced in Congress 
which would materially weaken the child labor law 
of the District of Columbia in relation to stage chil- 
dren. In effect these bills would permit children of 
any age to appear on the stage in traveling theatrical 
performances. 

The report on The Employment of Children on the 
Stage, in Motion Pictures, and in Other Public En- 
tertainments, of the White House Conference stresses 
the physical strain, moral hazards, and lack of educa- 
tional opportunities which this work entails in many 
cases and in its recommendations states, There seems 
to be no reason why the standards for the cmploy- 
ment of children in theatrical productions of all kinds 
should not be at least as high, in regard to minimum 
age, education and the necessity of procuring cmploy- 
ment certificates, as for other occupations.” 

Seventeen states now have a minimum age of 14 or 
16 years for the appearance of children in theatrical 


productions with no exceptions. Attempts have been 
made to modify the law in a number of these states 
without success, as cxpericnce has shown that such 
employment is not desirable from the point of view 
of the child and is not necessary from the point of 
view of the theatre. Many plays with children’s parts 
have been produced successfully with the use of older 
children and midgets. 

Hearings on the bills have already been held. Mem- 
bers of the National Child Labor Committee are urged 
to communicate with their Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress urging the defeat of the measure. 


MAKING THE CHILDREN PAY 


HE work of the Federal Children’s Burcau is 

threatened with drastic curtailment through a 
proposal by the Senate Committce on Appropriations 
to reduce the appropriation of the Burcau by $100,000, 
or more than 25 per cent. 

The House Committee had already decided in favor 
of the full appropriation of $395,000, and William B. 
Oliver, Chairman of the subcommittee before which 
the hearings were held, commended the Children’s 
Bureau on its careful administration of funds. The 
Scnate Committee’s action was not unanimous, and 
opposition to the proposed reduction is expected when 
the bill comes up in the Senate. No other Bureau of 
the Department of Labor is scheduled for a cut. It 
would very seriously cripple both the regular activ- 
ities of the Burcau and its emergency program. 

The National Child Labor Committee has been 
making every cffort to inform the public of the situ- 
ation, in the hope that a vigorous popular protest will 
prevent an action so detrimental to the interests of 
children throughout the country. Among other na- 
tional organizations expressing active opposition to 
the proposed reduction arc the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, American Association of Social 
Workers, National League of Women Voters, Na- 
tional Consumers’ League, American Association for 
Labor Legislation, Women’s Trade Union Leaguc, 
and National Young Women’s Christian Association. 


DR. CADMAN ON CHILD LABOR 
F- HIS Question and Answer period over WEAF, 

Dr. Cadman recently answered a question about the 
desirability of having children Ieave school during 
this difficult period in order to supplement the family 
income. Dr. Cadman’s reply was a well-considercd 
discussion of the difficulties, both immediate and fu- 
ture, which confront children who leave school for 
work, and the shortsightedness of parents who cn- 
courage them to do so. 

Copies of the question and answer can be secured 
free of charge from the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee. 
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FIGURES REVEAL FACTS 


(Continued from page 1) 


ing. They show, beyond a doubt, that the depression 
is reducing the number of children gainfully em- 
ployed. In spite of an increasingly rigid supervision 
and educational work among children, employers, 
teachers, and parents as to the necessity for securing 
permits for work, the number of permits issued was 
reduced from 700 to 349 or a reduction of 50 per cent. 
But a study of where the reduction occurs is also re- 
vealing. The only type of permit to show an increase 
is the home permit issued to girls who assist in their 
own homes or act as maids in the community and at- 
tend continuation school. The jobs which are usually 
considered as having the largest measure of cduca- 
tional value and the closest supervision by employers 
show the greatest reduction. In this group are selling 
occupations and cooperative classes. Manufacturing 
occupations show a reduction of 56.7 per cent. Out- 
side and personal service occupations show the least 
reduction, the latter being 47.3 per cent and the former 
only 25.9 per cent. 

The analysis of the work children do outside of 
school hours, as well as the analysis of work permits, 
points to the accuracy of the following assumptions: 

1. It is becoming increasingly difficult for the boy or girl 
under 18 to secure employment. 

2. These boys and girls are falling back upon strect trades 
and domestic services as a means of carning some moncy. 

3. Children under 14 are also entering these occupations. 

4. School enrolment has increased during this lack of cm- 
ployment. Many of these are boys and girls who are not 


interested in an academic program as arranged for the boy 
and girl who wishes to enter college. 


Any citizen of the city who is wide awake can notice 
these effects. School enrolment figures can be easily 
obtained. On the downtown streets are little boys sell- 
ing papers. Girls have been reported in front of thea- 
tres as late as 11 p.m. with papers to sell. Cases of 
begging are reported on the street. In selling from 
house to house, all kinds of ruses are resorted to and 
untruths told to gain entrance and to win sympathy. 


In order to correct the evils of these conditions 
must come: 


1. A realization of the valuc of a broader and more flcx- 
ible curriculum with an appeal to all boys and girls. This 
program should be adapted to give satisfactory training to 
the boy or girl who has a short time school expectancy and 
will Icave as soon as a job ts available, as well as to those 
desiring high school diplomas and sufficient credit for col- 
lege entrance. The first group will re-center also in periods 
of unemployment and should have a niche in the school 
program. 


2. Better regulation of street trades to offset the evils re- 
sulting from them. 


3. Scholarships for worthy cases. A small sum may keep 
a boy or girl in school without necessity of carning such 
sums on the strect. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE: PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. A 
Publication of the White House Conference. The Cen- 
tury Co., New York City. 1932. $3.00. 

This report of the Subcommittee on Vocational Guid- 

ance of the Committee on Vocational Guidance and 

Child Labor of the White House Conference on Child 

Health and Protection presents a systematic authori- 

tative study of the vocational guidance movement in 
the United States. This movement, which was started 
about twenty years ago, has made great advances and 
is now widely accepted as a valuable part of education. 

The committee's survey covers many phases of the 
subject—the study of the individual, counselling, schol- 
arships, Occupational studies, placement, curriculum 
guidance, individual opportunities for training, and 
special problems, such as those of the Negro and the 

Indian. A feature of special importance is an exten- 

sive bibliography of occupational pamphlets, com- 

piled for this volume from the most valuable and 
up-to-date materials. 


CHILD HEALTH AND THE COMMUNITY. By Courtenay Din- 
widdie. The Commonwealth Fund, New York City. 
1931. $1.00. 

This book is not a detailed report but a narrative 
sketch of the four health demonstrations conducted by 
the Commonwealth Fund from 1923 to 1929. Fargo, 
North Dakota; Athens, Georgia; Rutherford County, 
Tennessee; and Marion County, Oregon, all typical 
Amcrican communities though differing from each 
other, were the places of choice. The demonstration 
undertook, first, to show that a well-balanced public 
health program can be carried out in small cities and 
rural areas, and sccond, to work out experimentally, 
methods that would “convert a rather vague concern 
over child health into an intelligent participation in 
health service.” 

The first chapter paints the background of the 
health situation as it generally prevails today and 
delineates the scope of the demonstration. The next 
presents a bird’s-eye picture of the four selected arcas 
and summarizes how the work was organized and the 
general results that followed. Measurable evidence 
of the results achieved leaves no doubt of the success 
of the enterprise—accomplishments were carcfully ap- 
praiscd before and after work began, according to the 
standards of the American Public Health Association. 

Even more gratifying than these tangible results 
arc the no less important achievements described in the 
two succeeding chapters. How the practising physi- 
cian, the key person in public health, was won as a 
partner in the work, merits the careful reading of 
everyone cngaged health cngincering. “It was a 
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fixed principle to work out ways of positive coopera- 
tion rather than to play a game of retreat or offense 
in disputed territory.” Illustrations of how potential 
disagreements were mutually adjusted enrich the 
sound discussion of public relations. Similarly the 
public, as represented by the average citizen, was kept 
in step with the rapid advance. 

There is an appendix outlining the program and a 
bibliography for those who demand details. The print- 
ing is superb and the excellent full-page photographs 
of actual scenes tell a graphic, consecutive story to him 
who thinks he is too busy to read. Place this book in 
the hands of your skeptical health worker, your state 
medicine-shy doctor, your astute chamber of commerce 
leader, and your apathetic public official. 

H. E. KLErnscHMiptT, M.D. 


PALESTINE 


N ordinance tentatively outlined by the Labor 
A Legislation Committee of Jerusalem would ex- 
tend the child labor law to cover children employed 
in shops, widen the category of dangerous occupa- 
tions, reduce working hours for children from 8 to 7 
a day, and prohibit night work for children after 
6 p.m. instead of after 7 p.m. 

In a letter to this Committee, the Palestine repre- 
sentative of the Zionist Organization expresses ap- 
proval of these measures and suggests in addition the 
inclusion under the child labor law of such occupa- 
tions as construction and repair of roads, the building 
trades, and the transport industry; raising the mini- 
mum age for employment to 14 years in accordance 
with the Draft Convention of the International Labor 
Organization; extending the injunction against dan- 
gcrous Occupations to minors between 16 and 18 years 
of age; and establishing a special inspectorate to en- 
force child labor provisions. 


1930 CENSUS RETURNS 


RELIMINARY figures showing the number of 
children gainfully employed have now been re- 
ceived for all states except California, New York, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
The data for the 7 states received since the last re- 
port in THE AMERICAN CHILD are as follows: 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN GAINFULLY EMPLOYED 


10-13 Years, Inclusive 14 and 15 Years 


State 1920 1930 1920 1930 
Ilinots 3,634 1,758 43,299 10,062 
Indiana 2,947 1,325 13,964 3,222 
Massachusetts 1,431 690 32,292 9,184 
Michigan 2,658 1,384 10,496 5,191 
New Jersey 1,228 542 24,796 9,992 
Texas . 40,559 21,370 40,313 30,852 
Wisconsin 1,702 853 13,982 5,923 
Total in 44 states and the 

District of Columbia.. 364,604 228,149 564,561 381,580 


OUR ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


N connection with the National Conference of 

Social Work, two mectings will be held by the 
National Child Labor Committee in Philadelphia on 
May 17. A luncheon session will discuss “Child Labor 
and the Schools in a Depression Period.” In the after- 
noon there will be presented reports on a follow-up 
study by the National Child Labor Committee on chil- 
dren injured in industry and on the work of the Four 
State Committee on Migratory Children. 


LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 


EGINNING with the current issue, the usual 

record of Icgislation pending in the states will be 
omitted. This report will be prepared cach month in 
mimeographed form, however, and will be sent free 
of charge to any member or reader requesting it. Send 
in your name and we will send you a monthly state- 
ment of legislative activities. 











work under the most favorable conditions. 


THE AMERICAN CHILD is sent to all members con- 


J. R. Swan, Treasurer 
National Child Labor Committee 
331 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


I wish to aid in protecting children against harm- 
ful employment and in guiding them into their life 


I enclose $ for the support of your work. 
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tributing $2 or more. 
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